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THE TERMINOLOGY OF HISTORICAL LINGUISTICS! 
Charies F. Hockett, Cornell University 
(P93. Linguistic terminology.— P8. Historical linguistics.] 

This paper deals with the words and expressions we use in talking about 
historical linguistics. For many readers the remarks made below will seem to 
be belaboring the obvious. Therefore, an apology, or rather, a justification 
is supplied. 

One of our collective tasks is to teach linguistics to novices. The be- 
ginner is easily misled by several of our habitual ways of speaking, and we 
ought to avoid this insofar as possible. The beginner who never goes beyond 
an undergraduate course or so has the right to as clear a picture as we can give 
him of the workings of human language. For the small minority of beginners who 
in due time join our professional ranks, clarity at the outset is even more 
important; otherwise they may later waste their own time and ours, as well as 
precious pages in our journals. This sort of thing has happened more than once 
in the past. If by a bit of belaboring of the obvious we can avoid it, then 
let us belabor away. 

The topics on which we shall touch are as follows: 

1. ‘Change’. 

2. ‘Law'. 

3. ‘Stage’. 

4. The use of kinship terms ('ancestor' etc.). 
5S. Kind versus mechanism. 

1. ‘Change’. We all agree that in the course of time speech habits are 
altereds: King Alfred's English is not ours, and Caesar's Latin is not Sartre's 


French. The term'change' seems to be the most colorless word for this that our 
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language affords, and this is what we want. Other terms are sometimes used, 

but most of them, at least, carry undesirable connotations. ‘Evolution' and 
‘progress’ certainly ought to be avoided, save by those few linguists--in my 
opinion misguided—-who genuinely believe that, at least in some instances, 
linguistic change has been for the better, in some ethical, moral, or logical 
sense. ‘Growth’ and ‘decay’ similarly imply attitudes of approval or disapproval 
on the user's part, and if a constant pairing of the two, as ‘'growth-and- 

decay’, can in some sense neutralize the implied moral or emotional attitude, 

the paired expression is awkward and the simple monosyllable ‘change’ certainly 
to be preferred. 

Yet even the simple term 'change' can suggest matters which we are in no 
real position to handle. In most contexts, speaking of ‘change’ implies that 
one can also speak, more or less precisely, of rate of change and of direction 
of change. Can we speak, with any precision at all, about the rate of lin- 
guistic change? I think that precision and significance of judgments or 
measurements in this connection are related as inverse functions. We can be 
precise by being superficial, say in measuring the rate of replacement in basic 
vocabulary; but when we turn to deeper aspects of language design, the most we 
can at present hope for is to attain some rough ‘feel’ for rate of change. 2 And 
as for direction of linguistic change—it seems to me that the expression is 
meaningless, in the strict logical sense of the term. Linguistic change has no 
more direction than does, say, a chemical reaction. Of course, we could pin 
down the loose spatial metaphor involved in the term ‘direction’ by saying that 
a change takes place in the direction of what it leads to. Then the chemical 


reaction of sodium hydroxide and hydrochloric acid takes place, by definition, 


in the direction of sodium chloride and waters; the change that has taken place 
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in English since Alfred's day has taken place in the direction of what English 
now is. In place of a meaningless expression, we have a pure and useless 
tautology. 

On this point, then, I have no terminological suggestion to offer, save 
that we try to generalize the use of the colorless term ‘change’ rather than any 
of the more loaded alternatives. But in connection with this, it would seem 
advisable to present the notion of linguistic change to beginners in an em- 
bedding context which as explicitly as possible shears away and discards any 
implications as to measurable rate or meaningful direction of change. 

I fear that such a decision renders our elementary pedagogical task some- 
what more difficult, at least stylistically. It is always easier to hold the 
attention of a student in class, or of the reader of a book or magazine, with 
expressions that are emotionally weighted in terms of our current culture. The 
idea of an increasingly decadent Latin in post-classical times, or of a constant 
improvement in English as a means for literary and scientific expression during 
the past thousand years, challenges the layman's interest. The characterless, 
plotless, non-directional story which is the real history of Latin or of Eng- 
lish is a much more difficult thing to put across. Yet it seems to me that 
just this is what we must do, in all honesty; and we shall have to find our 
pedagogical tricks, our advertising ‘hooks,’ in some other connection. 

2. ‘Law’. It is not at.all surprising that the Junggrammatiker should 
have seized on the term ‘law’ for their generalizations, when we consider the in- 
tellectual climate in which they were working. The last decades of the nine- 
teenth century were the heyday of determinism: physics, of a deterministic 
sort, was presumed to be a closed book except for details; biology was seeking 


for the same sort of completeness; the trend spread over even into the so-called 
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‘psychic determinism’ which formed the framework for Freud's theories. Only 

a ‘law’ in the sense of the then current deterministic generalizations in 
physical and biological science, would suit anybody. The Junggrammatiker felt 
that they had discovered principles fit to be dignified by this prestigious 
term. But their opponents worked in just the same climate: discovering what 
they believed to be flaws, they rejected the whole notion of phonetic ‘laws’, 
unfortunately throwing the baby out with the bath. Our present intellectual 
climate is very different. In place of determinism, physics and biology alike 
work with probability. This may or may not be suitable for our particular sub- 
ject, but I am inclined to believe that it is, and that in a probabilistic 
framework the old conflict between the Junggrammatiker and their opponents 
should be capable of resolution. 

In any case, it is perfectly clear that the present-day connotations of 
the term ‘law are not such as to render it fit for our use in the way in which 
it has been used. We have inherited not only the expression ‘phonetic law’ or 
*sound law‘, but also quite an array of specific labels, such as ‘Grimm's law', 
‘Grassman's law', ‘Sievers's law’. Often enough, what we do is to warn our 
students that a ‘law’ of this sort is not really a ‘law’ in the legal or physi- 
cal sense, and then go ahead and use the term anyway. Now, granting that we 
should have the right to use any terms we wish, in any way we wish, this prac- 
tice is nevertheless pedagogically highly undesirable, and I suspect that none 
of us have become so thoroughly the masters of our terminology, in the style 
recommended by Humpty-Dumpty, that we can remain totally immune to the mis- 
leading connotations that the term has for the beginner. 

On this point, then, I have a terminological recommendation, which I should 


like to make as emphatically as possible. We should expunge the term ‘law’—in 
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its present technical sense--from our vocabulary entirely. We should speak of 
"phonetic shifts' or of ‘phonemic shifts’, and we should even say ‘Grimm's 
shift', ‘Sievers's shift', 'Grassman's shift', and so on. This we should do not 
only in our elementary classes and textbooks, but also in all our discussions 
and publications, save naturally for those dealing specifically with the his- 
tory of our field or for direct quotations from earlier scholars. When and if 
we get around to the long overdue revision of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century handbooks and manuals, of Old English, of comparative Indo- 
European, and so on, which we are still forced to use in intermediate classes 
for lack of anything better, the expunging of the term should be carried over 
to these. It should be our aim that by, say, 1990, no member of our profession 
save the occasional specialist in the history of linguistics would be able to 
sanbiies the term ‘law'--at least not without a double take. 

3. ‘Stage’. Let me begin on this point with a couple of quotations. A 
text often used in introductory courses in the history of English is Samuel 


Moore's Historical outlines of English sounds and inflections, the most recent 





edition of which was revised by Albert H. Marckwardt.° On page 19, we find the 
following passage: 

For purposes of convenience, three periods in the development of the English 
language are usually recognized. The first, Old English, extends from the be- 
ginning of recorded English to 1050. Middle English covers the period from 1050 
to 1450. The language after 1450 is considered Modern English, although at 
times the period from 1450 to 1700 is called Early Modern English. 

Before offering any comment-—-except to ask what is meant by ‘purposes of 
convenience’, and to question the wisdom of using the term ‘development'—-I want 
also to cite the more elaborate scheme of Henry Sweet. He presented it in 
several places, but we shall choose the wording in his Short historical English 
grammar.* After mentioning essentially the three-stage break-up offered by 


Moore, he continues: 
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..-We further distinguish periods of transition between these main stages, each 
of which latter is further divided into an early and a late period. The dates 
of these periods are, roughly, as followss-—— 

Early Old English (E. of Alfred). . « .« «© © «© «© «© «© «© « 700-900 
Sate Ghe Deis Oe OF Miieia) so os 2 © © © © ee © 900-1100 
Transition Old English (E. of Layamon) . i _» «ws © &e «© «+ oe 
Early Middle English (E. of the Ancren Riwle). ee he oes Be 
Late Middle English (E. of Chaucer). . . .« « «© «© «© « « « 1300-1400 


Transition Middle English (Caxton E.) . . ea ss os « 2 Se 
Early Modern English (Tudor E.;E. of Shakespere). . « « « « «+ J6G0=3680 
Late Modern English . . . —" a eer 1600- 


to which may be added Present English, by which ¥ we understand the English of the 
present time as spoken, written, and understood by educatéd people, that is, 
roughly speaking, 19th-century English. 

Nothing could be more seemingly innocuous than these two outlines. They 
are meant, or should be meant, as nothing more than handy frames of reference. 
To speak merely of 'eighth-century English', 'ninth-century English', and so on, 
would be mnemonically poor, since there is nothing distinctive about one number 
as over against another. Vaguely descriptive labels, accompanied by a name or 
so (Alfred, A€lfric, Chaucer, Caxton), are much better for the memory. 

But it is all too easy for the beginner to get a completely false notion 
of the nature of linguistic history when such an outline, however simple or 
elaborate, is presented without proper warning and hedging. Let us describe 
this possible misunderstanding in its most extreme form—-perhaps only a parody 
of any misunderstanding which would actually be found. Once upon a time there 
was a language which we call Old English. It was spoken for a certain number 
of centuries, including Alfred's times. It was a consistent and coherent 
language, which survived essentially unchanged for its period. After a while, 
though, the language began to disintegrate, or to decay, or to break up-—-or, 
at the very least, to change. This period of relatively rapid change led in 
due time to the emergence of a new well-rounded and coherent language, which 


we label Middle English; Middle English differed from Old English precisely by 


virtue of the extensive restructuring which had taken place during the period 
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of transition. Middle English, in its turn, endured for several centuries, 
but finally it also was broken up and reorganized, the eventual result being 
Modern English, which is what we still speak. 

One can ring various changes on this misunderstanding; for example, the 
periods of stability can be pictured as relatively short and the periods of 
transition relatively long, or the other way round. It does not occur to the 
layman, however, to doubt that in general a period of stability and a period of 
transition can be distinguished; it does not occur to him that every stage in 
the history of a language is perhaps at one and the same time one of stability 
and also one of transition. We find the contrast between relative stability 
and relatively rapid transition in the history of other social institutions— 
one need only think of the political and cultural history of our own country. 
It is very hard for the layman to accept the notion that in linguistic history 
we are not at all sure that the distinction can be made. 

For this is the only comment that can validly be offered on the theory. 
Since we find it almost impossible to measure the rate of linguistic change 
with any accuracy, obviously we cannot flatly assert that it is constant; if, 
in fact, it is variable, then one can identify relatively slow change with 
stability, and relatively rapid change with transition. I think we can with 
confidence assert that the variation in rate cannot be very large. For this 
belief there is descriptive evidence. Currently we are obtaining dozens of 
reports of languages all over the world, based on direct observation. If there 
were any really sharp dichotomy between ‘stability’ and ‘transition”, then our 
field reports would reveal the facts they would fall into two fairly distinct 


types. Such is not the case, so that contrapositively the assumption is shown 


to be false. 
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Granting that we still have much to learn along this line, I think we will 
all agree that the beginning student should receive, as his first impression of 
linguistic change, one of essential gradualness and continuity. I do not think 
we can improve very much on the sort of stage-naming represented) by the two 
quotations with which we began this discussion, but we should accompany any pre- 
sentation of that sort of chronological frame of reference with very full and 
clear explanation of just what is meant by it. 

One useful technique in this connection was devised by the Egyptologist 
Kurt Sethe, and is cited and imitated by Ernst Pulgram.” The technique helps 
also to underscore the difference between language and writing, and shows 
clearly how we can be misled about the history of a language by virtue of the 
known conservatism of writing-systems. The reader may remember Sethe's dia- 
gram of the history of Egyptian and of Egyptian writing, as modified and 
printed in Pulgram's article, or Pulgram's similar chart for Latin and Romanic. 
I have prepared a similar chart (below) for the history of Englishs it is rather 
rough and ready, and perhaps not accurate in all details. Let me describe what 
it is supposed to represent. 

Across the top of the chart we have a calendar, marked off--for English-- 
in hundred-year intervals. The bottom slant line represents the continuous 
history of slowly changing English; it emerges on the left from an indefinitely 
long past, and goes on to the right for an indefinitely long future. The devia- 
tion of this line at any point from the horizontal represents ‘rate of change'; 
and because we have little evidence to the contrary, this deviation is the same 
the whole length of the line—the line is straight. The in-between line repre- 


sents written English—in the sense of the English writing Style, the kind of 


language which gets represented in writing, not merely in the sense of graphemics. 
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This line begins just before 700 A.D., because that date, so far as we know, 
is the earliest at which anyone wrote English. Down to the time of Alfred, 
the ‘writing’ line slants approximately as does the ‘speech' line, since no 
very firm orthographic habits had become fixed, so that habits of writing 
tended to be modified to fit changing habits of speech. Yet the two lines are 
somewhat separateds even at this very early period, English writing did not 
reflect speech with complete accuracy. With Alfred, the ‘writing’ line be- 
gins to slope downwards more gently, becoming further and further removed from 
the 'speech' line. This is because Alfred's highly prestigious writings set 
an orthographic and stylistic habit, which tended to persist in the face of 
changing habits of speech. The Norman Conquest leads rather quickly to an end 
of this older orthographic practice; the new ‘writing’ line which begins ap- 


proximately at this time represents the rather drastically altered ortho- 


graphic habits developed under the influence of the French-trained scribes. 
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I have begun this line somewhat closer to the ‘speech’ line at the time, on the 
assumption—of which I am not certain--that the rather radical change in writ- 
ing habits led, at least at first, to a somewhat closer matching of contemporary 
speech. From this time until Caxton and printing, the ‘writing’ line follows 
more or less inadequately the changing pattern of speech, never getting very 
close to it, yet constantly being modified in the direction of it. But with 
Caxton, and the introduction of printing, there soon comes about the real deep- 
freeze on English spelling-habits which has persisted to our own day. 

In addition to making use of such a device as this, for beginning stu- 
dents, we should also carefully abjure certain types of discussion and certain 
turns of phrase. We should never be caught arguing, with each other or with 
ourselves, whether Layamon is ‘really’ Old English or ‘really’ Middle English—- 
and certainly we should never call his writings ‘transition’ Old English, for 
the word ‘transition’ is extremely dangerous. We should not even make any such 
compromise statement as that "Layamon shows certain surviving traces of Old 
English, but begins to foreshadow what later is to emerge as Middle English.' 
This statement is all right except for the use, in this particular context, of 
the terms ‘Old English’ and ‘Middle English.' Replace ‘Old English’ by ‘the 
English of Alfred‘ or ‘the English of AElfric', and replace ‘Middle English' 
by ‘Chaucerian English’, and the statement is valid enough. Alfredian English 
and Chaucerian English are non-contiguous and non-overlapping time-slices in the 
history of the language, and anything that stems from the intervening interval 
can be described in terms of the one as predecessor, the other as successor. 
But ‘Old English" and "Middle English' are only very rough labels for periods 
which can at will be taken as abutting, or as spparated by a gap, or as over- 


lapping. We can at will call Layamon the one, or the other, or neither; there 


can be no argument with any choice we make. 
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4. The use of kinship terms. Several terms from biology have found their 
way into historical linguistics, and we would be hard put to it to discuss our 
subject without them. We speak of a ‘parent’ language; of a ‘sister’ language; 
sometimes of an ‘ancestral form of speech' or the like. (‘Mother tongue’, of 
course, is something else again.) 

It pays to point out to beginners the extent to which these terms must be 
modified in order to render them fit for use in discussing language. The 
essential differences between the biological situations in which such terms are 
used and the linguistic situations are twos in biology we have individuation, 
lacking in language 3° and in biology we have peproduction, be it sexual or 
asexual, lacking in language. 

Thus it makes sense to say that Old English is the ancestor of Modern 
English, but it does not make sense to try to distinguish between, say, a 
‘parent’ and a ‘grandparent’. Apy earlier stage is the ancestor of any later 
stage, but the line of ancestry, the pedigree, is continuous, not a series of 
discrete and distinguishable individuals. 

We have continuity, rather than discreteness, also in the contrast between 
‘lineal' and ‘collateral’. Instead of a sharp contrast between ‘parent' and 
*uncle', we have an indefinite number of degrees of relative ‘uncleness'. Old 
West Saxon is somewhat more ‘uncle-ish' to modern English as we speak it than 
is Mercian Old English, but much less uncle=ish than, say, Old Icelandic. Nor, 
of course, can we distinguish clearly between uncle and cousin and siblings 
if Old Icelandic, of the ninth or tenth century, was relatively more cousinish 


to modern English, then the virtually unrecorded Scandinavian of eight hundred 


years earlier was more uncle-ish than cousinish. 
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The analogy of sexual reproduction is obviously out of place in the dis- 
cussion of language, and yet our use of the terms ‘parent’ and ‘ancestor’ has 
perhaps lent some little psychological support to those laymen who are under the 
impression that Modern English represents equally the descendant of Old English 
and of Norman French, as a son is equally the child of his father and of his 
mother. Beyond this, the analogy of any type of reproduction known in biology 
is out of place in linguistics. A language does not reproduces it simply 
continues. In the history of human language, death is a known event, but birth 


is not. 


I do not know whether to make a terminological recommendation on this 
score or not. It would not be difficult, by drawing on symbolic logic and on 
certain very simple aspects of the branch of mathematics known as topology, to 
evolve a terminology which would exactly fit the type of thing we have to talk 
about in historical linguistics. But if we were to do so, we might find our- 
selves still using some of the same individual words (though more precisely 
defined); logicians speak of the ancestral relationship and the like. Probably 
this is a point on which clearer explanation—a more willing simple-minded be- 
laboring of the obvious--is of greater pedagogical importance than any revision 
of terms. 

5. Kind and mechanism. In the discussion of linguistic change--say in 
Sturtevant's little book called just that, or in the historical chapters of 
Bloomfield's Lanquage, and in the special manuals—-we find an array of techni- 
cal terms which are badly in need of revision. Those highlighted in Bloom 
field's book are: phonetic changes; sudden sound change; analogic change; 


semantic change; borrowing; fluctuation in the frequency of forms. The last of 


these is used only by Bloomfield, so far as I know, though the importance of 
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the topic can hardly be denied; the others, of course, are all standard and 
have been since the late nineteenth century. 

The major defect of this set of terms is that it fails to distinguish be- 
tween kinds of change and mechanisms of change. Many of the arguments which 
have taken place in our learned journals, from the eighteen-eighties to the 
present, have had their source largely—though I think we should not say ex- 
clusively--in this fact. Let me give one example of what I mean by ‘kind’ and 
‘mechanism’. 

The phonologic system of current English is of course not that of 
Chaucerian English, and the latter is not that of Alfredian English. In 
Alfredian English there was no contrast between voiceless and voiced labio- 
dental spirant; in Chaucerian and contemporary English there is. A change has 
occurred=——or, perhaps, a whole series of changes. But looking only at the two 
endpoints of the millenium what we can see is that a nonphonemic distinction 


at the beginning of the period has become phonemic at the end. Without saying 


anything at all as to how this change has come about, we can state it--as I 


just have-——and we can classify its: this particular change is a change in the 
phonologic system. Alfredian English distinguished the nominative and dative 
cases in many nouns; contemporary English does not. Once again, without say- 
ing anything at all about how the change has come about, we can describe it--as 
I just have—and we can classify its this particular change is a change in the 
grammatic system. 

Now if we try to find out how each of these changes has been brought about, 
we are looking past a mere classification into kinds and searching for mechanisms. 


We find, specifically, that the contrast between voiced and voiceless was probab- 


ly first brought into the language via loans from Norman Frenchs if we let the 
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investigation rest there, then the mechanism responsible in this particular 
case would be called borrowing. ” In the other instance, we find a rather more 
complicated picture, involving sound change (in the form of syncretism) and 
some other things. 

We need separate sets of terms for kinds of change and for mechanisms of 
change, allowing for the possibility that certain kinds may at the same time be 
mechanisms. Now as to kind of change, the number of terms we want and the 
meaning of each will depend on our particular view of language design. There 
is a traditional view of language design which sees any language as comprised 
of three subsystems: phonology, morphology, and syntax. Under this view, there 
would be three kinds of changes phonologic change, morphologic change, and 
syntactic change. Any specific describable change during any period in the 
history of any language would fall into one or another of these three categories. 
I do not believe that this traditional view of language design is efficient, 
and therefore I would not be satisfied with this simple three-way classifi- 
cation of types of linguistic change. I prefer to view a language as comprised 
of three central and two peripheral subsystems: the former three are the 
phonologic system, the grammatic system, and, connecting them, the morpho- 
phonemic system; the latter two are the semantic system and the phonetic sys- 
tem, which link the central subsystems and the nonspeech world about us. 
Accordingly, I should recognize five kinds of change, with some subdivisions. 
However, the more detailed argument of our view of language design has no 
place here. The point which concerns us at the moment is only that the kinds 


of change to be recognized depends on our understanding of the design and com- 


partmentalization of a language--any language-—-viewed descriptively. 
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Let me assume for the moment that my five-way compartmentalization is 
acceptable, giving five kinds of historical change. There are then, apparently, 
a number of mechanisms of change, each one of which requires a label distinct 
from any of the labels for kinds of change, unless it should turn out that one 
or another of the kinds is also a mechanism. The three chief mechanisms can be 
called sound ghange (not, be it noted, ‘phonetic change"), analogical formation 
or analogy, and borrowing. There are also some subsidiary mechanisms, which 
perhaps cannot be explained as a subvariety of any of these threes Bloomfield's 
term ‘sudden sound change’ is perhaps as apposite as any. 

In this connection, again, we do not find unanimity of opinion. In par- 
ticular, some investigators believe that there is no such thing as sound change 
as a separate mechanism: that all phonetic and phonologic changes which have 
been ascribed to sound change can be explained in terms of certain forms of 
borrowing. I do not share this view, but the argument is not integral to the 
present discussion. We can set up the term ‘sound change' for a certain 
mechanism of linguistic change, and we can describe this mechanism either 
roughly as a ‘gradual favoring of certain non-distinctive alternants over 
others' (as Bloomfield did) or in a more elaborate form as I did in a talk 
several years ago. We can then leave it an open question whether the mechanism 
thus labelled and described actually works or not; but in discussing the prob- 
lem, we can know what we are talking about because our terminology is clear. 

In any case, with separate sets of terms for kinds and for mechanisms, 
we can describe much more intelligibly both known facts and hypothesized theories. 
Let me give one very brief example. A phonologic change may be brought about 
by sound change, or so we suppose. A probable example would be the falling 
together of early Middle English low-front and low-back vowels as a single 


low vowel phoneme. A phonologic change can be brought about by borrowing: 
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French loans 'phonologized* the contrast between voiced and voiceless labio- 
dental spirant in English. A phonologic change can be brought about by a cer- 
tain sort of analogy--or, once again, so we suppose: in some Caribbean Spanish, 
/h/ and /s/ are thrown into contrast only because the utterance-terminal [hl], 
originally an allophone of /s/, is analogically extended to word-final but 
utterance-medial use. Quite similarly, we could show how each kind of change 
can be brought about by one or more of the mechanisms, working alone or in con- 
junction, and how each mechanism can bring about changes, sometimes related 

and sometimes not, of various kinds. 

My last terminological recommendation, then, is that any individual 
scholar who has occasion to talk about historical linguistics, be it in an 
elementary class or textbook or in a more advanced class or book about some 
specific language, distinguish clearly between kinds and mechanisms. We must 
allow for differences of opinion as to how many kinds there are, and as to 
how many mechanisms there are--this is an issue which will work itself out in 


the future. But we can at least insist on the main point made here. 


(November, 1955] 


lRevision of a talk given before the Georgetown University Linguistic Insti- 
tute, Summer 1954. 


2The remark here should not be construed as an unfavorable criticism of the 
technique of glottochronology. Part of the power of that technique derives 
from the fact that it calls only for relatively superficial information about 


each language or linguistic period. 


Sann Arbor, 1951. 


“Oxford, 1892. 
“spoken and written Latin, Lang26.458-66 (1950). 
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S0f course language is individuated in that each person speaks his own idiolect. 
But in historical linguistics, of necessity, we look at the mass and proceed 
statistically. 


7*Mechanism' and ‘cause’ should not be confused. The term ‘cause’ is perhaps 
best used of specific sequences of historical events; a mechanism is then, so 
to speak, a kind of cause. One might wish to say that the ‘cause’ of the 
phonologization of the voiced-voiceless opposition for English spirants was the 
Norman invasion, or the failure of the British to repel it, or the drives which 
led the Normans to invade, or the like. We can speak with some sureness about 
the mechanism called borrowing; discussion of causes is fraught with peril. 
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PASHTO VOWELS 
Eric P. Hamp, University of Chicago 
(PA1822.32. Pashto-Phonemics-Vowels. ] 

The system of Pashto vowels, as given by Penzl (A grammar of Pashto, 
Washington, D.C., 1955, p.14, 18, and ff.) can be presented in a somewhat dif- 
ferent fashion from what we find in his most welcome description, on the basis 
of the data there given. 

1.1. The colloquial style seems to have the following monochromatic 
vocoid spans: [i] ~ [e+], [u] ~ [o-], [a] ~ fA], fo] ~ [#] ~ fe], [er] ~ [1] 
or [iv’], [o*] ~ [u*].or [uve], [ac]. It is immediately apparent that the first 
three ranges are matched symmetrically by phonetically long ranges; though the 
latter show markedly divergent phonetic quality from the former, we find a 
noteworthy symmetry in these very divergences. The fourth range is unmatched 
by a long ranges; it is also umique in its central articulation. 

1.1.1. Penzl states ($12.2) that /y/ and /w/ ‘are classed together as 
semivowels because of their phonetic characteristics and their distribution’. 
For phonemic classification, morphophonemic alternations are, of course, not 
directly relevant. Though, to be sure, any small subgroup of phonemes will 
show certain particularities of distribution not shared by other subgroups— 
that is in fact the basis of such groupings—-it is not apparent that /y, w/ 
behave distributionally in a fashion decisively different from several other 


consonants in Pashto. It would appear to this writer that their main shared 


features are phonetic, morphophonemic, and graphemic. 
Therefore on the phonemic level most of the sequences dealt with under 
$$10 and 11 as diphthongs would appear to lack a cohesive independence from 


other VC dyads sufficient to justify such a section in the description. 
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Having thus abstracted sequences such as /ay uy aay aw aaw/, we are left 
with but one ‘diphthong', the rising sequence [91]. It is noteworthy that this 
involves the central range noted above. Two possibilities now suggest them- 
selves: a) This may be viewed as the 'long' matching the short fourth range, 
thus giving four ‘longs" and four 'shorts'. b) The phonetic glide here in- 
volved, together with the stylistically elegant bi-segmental versions of the 


other ‘longs’ in Arabic and Persian loans, suggests the interpretation of this 





‘diphthong’ in particular, and of all “longs' in general, as two segments. 
1.1.2. On the basis of the data given, it is hard to be sure whether 
the two segments of the ‘longs' are /V:/ or whether they are /VV/; the latter 
looks, on the face of things, more likely. Assuming that that is the case, a 
further purely phonetic point becomes important for the solution of the ‘long 
central’: If the second segment of [gi] is really in the [i] range, then on the 
basis of non-overlapping allophones [ai] is /ei/. If the second segment is 
something like [#] (Penzl states that there is considerable fluctuation and re- 
placement between the central vowel and the others), then we have /a0/. If 
we have /e:/, then of course the precise quality of the second segment does not 
matter. In any event, while it is ultimately important that the precise com- 
position of (oi) be established, this matter is not crucial for our under- 
standing of its place in the overall system. 
1.2. We have, then, in the colloquial style (while perhaps including 


orthographically derived Arabicisms) the following simple vowel systems 


/i u 


3 


: 2 


A matching set of complex nuclei also occurs: /ii uu aa 0e A The last may 


equally well be /oi/. 
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Because of the position of greatest resonance in the sequence [ai], it 
seems likely that in VV sequences the stress falls on the second /N/. This is 
contrary to Penzl's practice. 

2. The formal style includes, in addition to the segments listed in 1.1, 
[it] and [u*] , which mark off many of the Persian loans. I¥t is clear from Penzl's 
statements that the formal style is a sufficiently well-marked form of speech, 
in social terms, that we should not be surprised to find ig it a different 
(though understandably allied) phonemic system. 

The exact allophones of the ranges (a+ and [u*] and their total distribu- 


tions are not completely clear from Penzl's description. Two solutions seem 


possible. 
2.1 The items /T/ and /i/ may be superadded to the colloquial system: 





To understand the implications of this solution more phonetic data are required 
on the nature of the ‘length’ in all Pashto syllables. Perhaps the rendition ; 


of [it] and {u’] may differ significantly. 
2.2 Because of the introduction of these two extra ‘longs’, the whole : 


system of ‘longs’ may be restructured. In this event the mid-front and mid- ] 


back longs are unopposed by shorts. Thus unitary long vowels now seem inevitable, 


and the total roster of vowels is greatly increased. Nonetheless, a clear re- 


lationship to the configuration of the colloquial system is still evident. We : 
now haves i/T u/t s 
e ef ° 
a/a 
ort i u T u 
3 .e. © 
a a 
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But it is interesting, from a point of view of system, that the apparent 
‘sprouts’ on the structure in this interpretation are not in the same places 


as the items that were fed in to change the structure. Even though this last 


may not be the system of today, it could easily be the system of tomorrow. A 


half a century may be a long time in the life of a structure, even if lexical 
decay is constant. 


(February, 1957] 
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ON THE ANALYSIS OF SYLLABIC RESONANTS IN ENGLISH 
Elizabeth Bowman, University of Chicago 
(PA6823.309. English - Phonemics - Structure of syllables.] 

0.1. Leonard Bloomfield, in his analysis of English, set up a non-segmental 
phoneme /,/ ‘syllabicity', which distinguishes syllabic /z/, /1/, /m/, and /n/ 
from these consonants in their non-syllabic function. In the Trager-Smith 
analysis of English, segments which Bloomfield writes /r/, /}/, /m/, /V/; are 
analyzed as consisting of vowel plus consonant. The purpose of this paper is 
to furnish a justification for the practice of Trager and Smith. 

0.2. The following symbols are used in this paper: V = any vowel; 

C = any consonant; S = any stop; F = any fricative; /R/ = /t/, /\/,; /w/, /n/. 

0.3. The question is whether Bloomfield's non-segmental phoneme // is a 
necessary member of the list of phonemes, in the dialect of the present author, 
a native Chicagoan. 

1.0. The following is a discussion of the problem in strong-stressed 
syllables. All the statements made below about syllables beginning and ending 
with /C/ apply equally well to those where there is more than one /c/ or no /C/ 
in each position. 

1.1. There are many strong-stressed syllables, e. g., curt, shirt, girl, 
word, etc., in which what can well be taken as a single phonetic event (‘sound’) 
occurs between the initial and final /C/; i. e., there is little, if any, change 
in tongue or lip position in the material between these two /C/'s. This nucleus 
of the syllable Bloomfield writes /t/- The only phoneme with which Bloomfield's 
Me i occurs in strong-stressed syllables is /vh. 

1.2. In other strong-stressed syllables, e. g., fierce, wears, cart, boors, 


bores, there are clearly two sounds between the initial and final /C/'s, and 
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the second is identical in sound with, or at least very similar to, /r/. It 
is written simply /r/ by Bloomfield, because it does not constitute the peak of 
the syllable. 

1.3. The fact that the non-segmental phoneme /,/, in sharp contrast with 
all the other non=-segmental phonemes in the language, occurs, in strong-stressed 
syllables, with only one segmental phoneme, /r/, suggests that the analysis is 
not complete, and that some other disposition should be made of this solitary /r/. 

1.4. Because this /x/ is the peak of the syllable and all other peaks of 
strong-stressed syllables are vowels, it might be feasible to add /3/ to the 
list of vowels. This would have the advantage of making it unnecessary to con- 
sider // at all in connection with strong-stressed syllables. 

1.5. Such a vowel /r/ contrasts with the simple vowels, with the exception 
of /%/ and /o/ which occur in so few items under strong stress that no contrast- 
ing pairs can be found. It will be assumed without further argument that there 
is no point in trying to equate /;/ with any of the nine simple vowels already 
recognized, and that to add it to the list would be to set it up as a tenth 
vowel. This takes care of the /CxC/ syllables described in 1.1. 

1.6. It has been noted that the third element in the syllables described 
in 1.2 is very similar in sound to /t/. Therefore, these syllables might be 
analyzed as /CvxC/, which would necessitate the statement about /r/ that it is 
unique among consonants in never occurring postvocalically. Considering these 
syllables, /x/ has to be added to the list of glides, now analyzed as /y/, /w/, 
/n/, which combine with simple vowels to form complex nuclei. Since the glides 
analyzed as /y/; /w/, /h/ are equated with the consonants also symbolized this 
way when they occur initially, a consonant would have to be found with which to 


equate /x/ in its post-vocalic nucleus-forming position. As /3/ is phonetically 
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very similar to initial /r/, and since it does not contrast with /r/ post- 
vocalically, there is no difficulty in equating /s/ in this position with /t/. 
Thus, /CVzxC/ = /CvrC/. This also has the advantage of making unnecessary any 
statement as to peculiar behavior of /t/,; i. e., that it is unique in not 
occurring postvocalically. 

1.7. Considering the analysis of the /CrC/ syllables, it would seem at 
first glance to be feasible to call /z/ the vocalic counterpart of /r/, as /i/, 
/u/, and /e/ are the vocalic counterparts of /y/, /w/, and /h/. 

1.71. It is to be noted that /r/ does not occur in combination with /y/, 
/w/, or /h/ to form complex nuclei. In the dialect under consideration, there 
are only five vowels which regularly and frequently begin complex nuclei con- 
trasting with the simple vowel: 

/i/ vs. Jiy/ /u/ vs. /uw/ 
/e/ vs. /ey/ /o/ vs. /ow/ 
/o/ vs. /oy/ 
/a/ vs. /ay/ 
/a/ vs. /aw/ 
Thus there would be nothing peculiar about /t/ in its not combining with /y/; 
/w/, /h/ to form complex nuclei. 

1.72. It is to be noted that /x/ does not combine with /r/ to form a com- 
plex nucleus. However, of the nine vowels, only the five listed in 1.71 so 
combine with /r/, so /r/ is not peculiar in this respect. 

re /i/ combines with its consonantal counterpart /y/; and /u/ with /w/ 
to form complex nuclei, but no items have yet been found in this dialect in 


which /e/ so combines with /h/, or at least no contrast is ever made between /o/ 


and /ah/, so /x/ could be considered as not peculiar in this respect. 
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1.74. A real peculiarity of /1/ is that it may be followed by another 
vowel, and this other vowel will always be in a different syllable from that of 
/r/, without an intervening consonant, e. g., hurry /hriy/, current /krént/. 
/Nr/ may also occur in this position, e. g., Harry /neriy/, carrot /kerkt/. 
This makes it look as if /t/ is capable of further analysis. It must have a 
vocalic element because it forms a syllable peak, but it must have a consonantal 
element because no other vowel is the last element in a syllable preceding a 
syllable which begins with a vowel. One need not look very far to find the 
consonantal element of //. We have already noted (1.2) that /r/ is identical 
in sound with postvocalic /r/. Further, we have noted (1.72) that /rx/ does 
not exist. Consequently, the way is clear to equate the consonantal element 
of /y/ with /r/. Since the tongue position of /z/ is mid- or high-central, it 
is most logical to regard the vocalic element as /o/ or /#/. Arguments as to 
which of these this vowel is are beyond the scope of this paper. In /3/ these 
two elements, /V/ and /r/, are pronounced simultaneously, but to regard the 
sequence as being /rV/ would not solve the difficulty in hurry, current, nor 
bring /y/ into parallelism with WVr/, but would cause confusion, since fizm 
/frm/ contrasts with from /from/. Thus, /r/ = /Vr/, and if it is decided that 
this /V/ = /e/, we may write /férm/, /hériy/, /kérént/. 

1.8. In this way, instead of being a tenth vowel with a peculiar character- 
istic, /y/ is admitted to the list of /Vr/ combinations (1.72), raising their 
number to six, and Bloomfield's phoneme /,/ is eliminated from consideration in 
connection with strong-stressed syllables. 

1.9. There is no difficulty in analyzing strong-stressed syllables con- 
taining other members of /R/ as /WC/. In such forms as dul], dumb, dun, there 
is a vowel phonetically as well as phonemically independent of the following 


consonant. 
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2.0. Bloomfield's / / operates in weak-streésed syllables with all mem- 


bers of /R/. 
2.1. The following is a survey of the behavior of the members of /R/ 


following consonants. 

2.11. In all cases after /S/, /R/ inhabits a separate syllable, e. g., 
flatter, bottle, button, bottom, madder, middle, wooden, madam, etc. 

2.12. In all cases after /F/, /R/ inhabits a separate syllable, e. g., 
suffer, ether, muffle, Ethel, orphan, lesson, Ethan, etc. 

2.13. After /R/, /R/ may or may not inhabit a separate syllable, as 
follows: 

2.131. In all cases after /m/ and /n/, /R/ inhabits a separate syllable, 
e. g-,» farmer, trammel, Mammon, tanner, flannel, minim, cannon. 

2.132. After /r/, /r/ inhabits a separate syllable, e. g., horror. 

2.133. After /1/, /1/ and /r/ inhabit separate syllables, e. g., Hillel, 
killer. 

2.134. After /r/ and /1/, /m/ and /n/ may or may not inhabit a separate 
syllable, with semantic contrast, e. g., form vs. forum, mourn vs. moron, film 
vs. fill] "em, kiln vs. killin’. 

2.14. After /y/; there seems to be no contrast between a syllabic and 
non-syllabic /r/ and /1/, e. g., hire = higher, roil = royal. It is most 
probable that /r/ and /1/ in this case inhabit another syllable than the pre- 
ceding material. 

2.15. After /w/ it is possible to make a contrast between syllabic and 
non-syllabic /1/, and also in the case of /1/ following /r/, if desired; i. e., 
the speaker con distinguish between rule and cruel, girl and squirrel by an 


effort of will but hardly ever does so. 
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2.2. The separate syllables containing /R/ seem to consist solely of /R/, 
which of course constitutes the peak of the syllable. 

2.3. If /R/ in all cases following /C/ formed a separate syllable, the 
description could merely state that the consonants /R/ are syllabic and form a 
weak=stressed syllable in final position following /C/, but because of the 
existence of, e. g., foxym beside forum, this statement is inadequate. The 
existence of such a form as hastily, which Bloomfield writes with /V/; beside 
such a form as chastely, with /1/, where the contrast between syllabic and non- 
syllabic /R/ operates in medial position, further demonstrates its inadequacy. 

2.4. If we wanted to dispose of /z/ /}/ /q/ /n/ as vowels, so as to 
eliminate Pe from the list of non-segmental phonemes, we would have to make a 
number of statements regarding their peculiar natures they occur only in weak- 
stressed syllables; in many positions they do not contrast with their non-syllabic 
counterparts; unlike other vowels, they may be immediately followed by another 
vowel in the next syllable without an intervening consonant, as in monotonous 
/mnatnés/, flattery /fletriy/, and hastily /heystliy/, noticed above. 

2.5. Closer listening will establish that except where /R/ = /r/, /1/, 
there is a very short /V/ between /R/ and the preceding /C/ in all cases where 
the points of articulation of /C/ and /R/ are not the same, and also where the 
preceding /C/ is the same /R/ as the one following, as in aim ‘em, cannon. 
There is a /V/ in most pronunciations of the second syllable of muffin, but the 
articulation is not usually released between /C/ and the following /R/ in mutton. 

2.6. The peculiar nature of the four vowels suggested in 2.4 and the 
facts presented in 2.5, lead to the suspicion that the suggested analysis in 


2.4 is not complete, and that /R/ should be analyzed as WWC/. 
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2.61. All the other continuants (/h/, of course, is not a continuant in 
this analysis) occur as the final consonant in weak=-stressed syllables, e. g., 
Joseph, Edith, palace, bookish, etc., and there is no doubt about analyzing 
these syllables as NNG/. 

2.62. Further, if the analysis of /r/ as WVr/ in strong-stressed syllables 
is accepted, this strengthens the case for a similar analysis in weak-stressed 
syllables. 

2.63. A consistent and economical description may be obtained by analyzing 
weak=stressed syllables of which /R/ seems to be the peak as /VC/, with the 
statement that the /V/ and /C/ are uttered with almost simultaneous articulatory 
overlap in the case of WVr/ and /V1/ following all /C/'s, and in the case of 
INm/ and /Vn/ following a /C/ of the same point of articulation as that of /m/ 
and /n/ respectively (except where this /C/ = /m/ in the case of /Vn/ or = /nf/ 
in the case of /Wn/). Arguments as to whether this NN/ is /#/ or /e/ are beyond 
the scope of this paper. 

3. If /R/ is thus to be analyzed as having two components /VC/ in this 
dialect, a similar analysis has to be accepted for the over-all pattern of 
English. 


(March, 1957.] 


1Lanquage9.122, 129 (1933). 
2George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., An outline of English structure, 1951. 
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REVIEWS 
Erametsa, Erik. Englische Lehnpragungen in der deutschen Empfindsamkeit des 
18. Jahrhunderts. Helsinki, Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1955. 136p. (Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Series B, Vol. 98, No. 1.) 
[P60.A6957.A68. Reviews: German--Loan words—English. ] 
Reviewed by B. J. Koekkoek, University of Buffalo. 

Erametsa examines 18th century German translations of several English 
sentimental novels in order to determine the extent of influence the English 
sentimental movement had upon the vocabulary and stylistics of German Empfind- 
samkeit in the form of what E. Haugen (Lanquage 26.210-31 (1950); 28.397-401 
(1952)) terms 'loanshifts.' The results of the investigation are rather 
modest. Within the author's classification of vocabulary items most typical 
for the movement, he finds only the loan translation ‘empfindsam-Empfindsamkeit,' 
in addition to some formations with ‘Herz-' as the first member; all other items 
are semantic shifts. The latter Erametsa concludes can be taken as a seculariza- 
tion of the terms of German Pietism, or possibly as a result of French influence, 
as well as due to English models. Outside of the central vocabulary, new forma- 
tions with constituents like 'Geist-,' ‘selbst-," ‘halb,* and a few intensifying 
formulas used for stylistic effect are found to have been influenced by English 
patterns. 


(March, 1957.] 
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Mitchell, T. F. An introduction to Eayptian Colloguial Arabic. London, Oxford 
University press, 1956. xii, 285p. 


[P60.B4400. Reviews: Arabic—Egyptian. ] 
Reviewed by Richard S. Harrell, Cambridge, Mass. 

This book is in four parts. The first part consists of thirty-five graded 
grammar lessons with exercises. Three appendixes discuss finer points of pro- 
nunciation which the author chose, probably for practical pedagogical reasons, 
not to include in the boty of the lessons. The second part is a collection of 
33 texts of various lengths and on various subject , each accompanied by an 
English translation. Attached to Part two are two appendixes, one on greetings 
and the other on exclamations and oaths. 

Part three is a complete glossary, both Arabic-English and English-Arabic, 
while part four is a key to the exercises in Part one. The book is pleasingly 
printed and bound. The price in the United States is forty percent higher than 
in the United Kingdom. 

Although it is a substantial improvement on previous works, this book has 
several drawbacks from the point of view of practical pedagogy: the exercises 
(six sentences to translate into English, six sentences to translate into 
Arabic) are not extensive enough to provide adequate drill; there are no in- 
dividual vocabularies accompanying the lessons; much of the grammatical explana- 
tion is presented in the form of notes in small print; the keys to the exercises 
would be more useful if they were incorporated directly into the lessons. 

A general criticism is that there is too great a striving after conciseness 
and economy. For example, Lesson 9 begins ‘(Refer to examples at head of 
Lesson 8)." Such a procedure is logically pleasing, but pedagogically a draw- 
back. Practical pedagogy calls more for ‘laying it on thick’ than for economy 


and conciseness. 
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In the accuracy and extent of the specific linguistic analysis presented, 
this book is the best available to date on Colloquial Egyptian Arabic. For 
example, Lesson 14 is the first explicit treatment of Colloquial Egyptian 
Arabic intonation to appear in print. 

The treatment of the morphophonemic interchange of long and short vowels 
and the elision of short vowels (Appendixes B and C, Part one) is also the 
first attempt at an explicit and systematic description of these two important 
aspects of Egyptian Arabic phonology. An apparent technical oversight is the 
failure to note, either in the transcription or explicitjy, the alternations 
/iyyv/ - JiyV/ and Jawa / - /uw/. For example this reviewer has always heard 
/huwwa/ 'he' ~ /mahuwaaf/ 'not he' and /hfyya/ 'she' ~ /mahiyaaf/ "not she*. 
This book writes /mahuwwdag/ and /mahiyydag/, however. Similarly for all 
other words with /iyyV/ and /uwwV/; e. g., /mas'ulfyya/ ‘responsibility’, 
/quwwa/ "force'’. 

The treatment of stress (Part one, Appendix A) is likewise more complete 
and more logically presented than descriptions found in previous works. An 
omission, however, is the failure explicitly to point out the exceptional 
nature of the final stress of the demonstratives /’ahi/, /’ahu/, and /? ahum/ 
"here is, are’, although they are written with stress marks in the text. 

This reviewer takes exception to several aspects of the author's analysis 
of consonants and vowels. It would have been expecially pleasing to find the 
emphatic /,/ written as a separate phoneme. The author considers this writ- 
ing in the preface but states (p. 9) 'For a number of reasons, however, this 
has not been done...* This reviewer fails to understand why. 


The author is inconsistent with respect to assimilation. Some assimila- 


tions are carefully pointed out, others are not mentioned. The following 
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cases of omitted assimilations were noted: p. 25 /mug sakniin/ 'not dwelling’ 
(pl.), where final /g/ should assimilate to /s/ before a following initial /s/3 
p. 33 /ballagha/ ‘Forward it!', where a morphologically required /dn/ always 
assimilates to /@@/ in ordinary conversation; p. 187 /tisbah Qala xeer/ 
"Good night!', where final /b/ always assimilates to /9/ before a following 
initial /9/; p. 67 /dilna/ ‘We carried' (and passim with numerous other forms), 
where /1n/ always assimilates to /nn/. The failure to note the assimilation 
of /in/ to /nn/ is rather important, since there are numerous verbs whose final 
radical is /1/ combining with the first person plural affix of the perfect 
tense, the first person plural objective pronoun affix, and the first person 
plural possessive suffix, which are all /na/. 

Some of the elisions written seem not entirely justified. For example 
the writing /9andi-tneen/ (p. 59) "Ihave two." The actual phonetic situation 
seems to be as follows. /’itneen/ 'two', when in context following a word end- 
ing in a vowel, elides /’/ and, as the speed of speech increases, has a more 
and more reduced pronunciation of /i/. But, as far as this reviewer has ob- 
served, the initial /i/ never entirely disappears. A writing /9andi itneen/ 
would more nearly represent these facts. 

The most doubtful point of all is the author's recognizing a short /e/ 
and a short /o/. Despite considerable specific attention to this point with 
a number of different native speakers, this reviewer has never found any grounds 
for a contrast of short /i/ and short /u/ as opposed to short /e/ and short 
/o/. The crux of the matter is morphophonemics. Since long vowels occur only 
in stressed open syllables, a morphophonemic alternation between long and short 


vowels is entailed by the addition of a suffix which brings about a shift of 


stress or which closes an otherwise open syllable containing a long vowels 











/siibu/ ‘Let go!" (pl.) 
/sibuu(h)/ ‘Let go (pl.) of him!" 
/siib/ ‘Let go!" (ms.) 

/sibha/ ‘Let go (ms.) of her!' 
/biusu/ '‘'Kiss!' (pl.) 

/busuu(h)/ ‘Kiss (pl.) him!' 
/bius/ ‘'Kiss!" (ms.) 

/busha/ ‘Kiss (ms.) her!’ 

Though /ii/ alternates with /i/, and /uu/ with /u/, /ee/ also alternates 
with /i/ and /oo/ with /u/. Thus /dinna/ ‘our religion’ (from /diin/) and 
/dinna/ ‘our debt' (from /deen/) are identical in pronunciation. Similarly 
there is no difference between the vowels of /guz’/ 'part' and /guzha/ ‘her 
husband" (/gooz/ ‘husband'). A writing of short /e/ and /o/ in circumstances 
where there is a morphological alternation with /ee/ and /oo/ may be a useful 
morphological device, but it has no phonological reality. 

Another of the author's observations that must be disputed is (p.112): 
The long vowel ii, pronounced short [in morphophonemic alternation] ..., 
nevertheless sone the quality associated with ii [i.e., (il), not i 


th. Gee LEE] occ alities of ii and i in giili take away! (fem.), 
giliih take (faa.) it . tamse.t away! siib leave! and sibha leave it (fem.)! 


are substantially the same, and athe i of, e.g. sibha is not pronounced as i 
in, e.g. bint girl]. 
This observation is, simply, incorrect, for this reviewer has many examples to 
the contrary. The situation as observed by this reviewer is: any /i/, regard- 
less of morphemic or morphophonemic status, may be pronounced with either [i] 
or [I] quality or any shading in between, in free variation, with [I] the more 
frequent of the variants. This reviewer has many examples of this variation in 
extensive tape recordings. 

For some readers the choice of the symbol 9 to represent the glottal stop 
is a typographical infeliciiy. Since the most widely known and used book on 
Colloquial Egyptian Arabic, W.H.T. Gairdner's Egyptian Colloguial Arabic (3rd 


ed., Cairo, 1944, reprinted Cairo, 1953),--and other works also——use an almost 
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identical symbol for the voiced pharyngeal fricative, some readers (e.g., this 
reviewer) may have a mental block over ¥ as a glottal stop. 

Apart from the suggestions above, all of which are relatively minor, there 
is little to take issue with in this book. On the whole it is a satisfying ; 
testimonial to its author's diligence, and Mr. Mitchell deserves to be thanked 
for giving scholars and laymen the first really useful textbook of Colloquial 


Egyptian Arabic. 


(February, 1957] 
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Stappers, Leo, C.I.C.M. Zuid-Kisonaye bloemlezing: Milembwe-teksten. 
Tervuren (Belgié), Annalen van het Koninklijk Museum van Belgisch-Kongo, 1953. 
xvii, 79p., with map. (Wetenschappen van de Mens, Linguistiek, deel 6. 
Gepubliceerd onder de auspicién van de Commissie voor Afrikaanse Taalkunde. ) 
(P60.C1314.59. Reviews: Kisonge language - Texts.] 

Reviewed by Mark Hanna Watkins, Howard University. 

In these texts, Father Stappers records a specimen of a congeries of 
closely related Bantu languages that extend across the southern Belgian Congo 
from the Kasai River in the west to the vicinity of Lake Tanganyika in the 
east. One of these speech communities is that of the Basonge, who are a sub- 
division of the Baluba and are themselves further divided into a number of 
groups. According to Stappers, the Basonge are found roughly from 4°40" to 
to 6°40" south latitude in an area that embraces the territory between the 
Sankuru and Lomami rivers and extends eastward beyond the latter. Although 
he makes a provisional division between Northern and Southern Kisonge, he re- 
ports a high degree of linguistic unity throughout the region that he investi- 
gated, ‘een taal met relatief genomen kleine dialektverschillen. Kent men 
een van de streektalen grondig, dan kan men de andere zonder grote moeite 
verstaan' (p. ix). The language recorded here is from the southern section, 
in the vicinity of Kabinda, where are located the Basanga, Been'Ekiiye, Beena 
Maziba, Beena Mpanza, Beelande, and BaaMilembwe. Stappers says, "De teksten 
in deze bundel zijn alle afkomstig van de BaaMilembwe. De Beena Milembwe 
maken een klein onderdeel van de Zuid-Basongye vit. Onder deze benaming 
rangschikken wij de Been'Ekiiye, Beena Mpanza, Beena Maziba en BaaMilembwe. 
De dialektverschillen tussen deze vier stammen zijn zeer klein" (p. x). 

Stappers gives a brief sketch of the traditional history and the pre- 


sent geographical distribution of the BaaMilembwe settlements, which cover a 
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distance of eighty kilometers from north to south. He says that according to 
the census of 1948 this group numbered some 6500 persons, of whom 4000 lived in 
the south. 

The texts are written in Buina Milembwe by members of the Beena Mukungila 
clan or sub-tribe of the BaaMilembwe, but Stappers says that among all the 
BaaMilembwe villages ‘we vonden niets dan enige kleine phonetische verschillen 
en een voorliefde voor enn bepalde verbale vorm. Feitelijk is zulks niet ver- 
wonderlijk, daar zelfs tussen Been'Ekiiye (een zeer grote stam) en BaaMilembwe 
de afwijkingen miniem zijn' (p. xi). Following each text are given the name of 
the writer and that of the village from which he comes. The narratives include 
traditional history, accounts of wars, the activities of chiefs and heroes, and 
a group of stories. 

Stappers provides a brief phonological analysis of the language. He 
identifies five vowel phonemes, although the two front vowels /i/, high-tenge, 
and /e/, mean=mid=-lax, are involved in some morphophonemic alternations. Thus, 
ebenga ‘bag’, but muibenga ‘in the bag'; kuipa ‘to scoop, to bail, to bale’ 
(hozen) and kuitamina ‘to call' have the imperative forms epa and etamina; the 
phoneme /e/ occurs in the stem of the infinitive kuela (no translation given). 
Stappers concludes that ‘Het Buina Milembwe is dus een taal met vijff klinkers 
voor zover men de kern in beschouwing neemt, doch in prefixen, kernuitbreigingen 
en suffixen telt men slechts drie phonologische opposities'(p. xiii). The mor- 
phophonemic alternation can be seen in the prefix of the noun and in the initial 
vowel of some verb stems (-ip-, -itamin-), although not in all verb stems 
(-el- of kuela). Some phonological problems result from the relations of the 
vowels /i/ and /u/ to the semivowels y and w. Stappers does not seem to regard 


the latter as phonemic, as they are not included in his list of consonants. It 


may be practicable to classify them as toneless allophones of /i/ and /u/, as 
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it appears that each occurs only before an immediately following vowel. His 
form of transcription makes it difficult for the reader to distinguish the 
vowels from the semivowels. He says, for example, that kuela is pronounced 
kweela, dawa is yaawa, and lists the proper noun ngooyi (Ngooyi). One finds in 
the texts forms such as kuibalonda, kua, uabu, kuikana, biabia, kuabu, buadia, 
kuaba, epadvi, kie (p. 4); {yaa (p. 8)s banyukve, dabu, navy (p. 42); munwe 
(p. 46); mbumpfibwe (p. 48); muana, and muana (p. 72). It is clear that u andi 
are vowels, but without the mark for this tone, one cannot know whether in a 
prevocalic position a vowel with a low tone (not marked) or a semivowel is 
meant; in kug, kuabu, buadfa, kuaba, kie, and igbu, for example. In the list 
of consonants, some symbols stand for mere allophones, others for doubtful 
phonemes; and the dental, voiceless explosive and palato-alveolar, voiceless 
affricative are written with the same symbol. In some of these instances, 
Stappers explains that the sound is not phonemic, but in others one is forced 
to guess, in ‘ny palatale nasaal', for example. Again (p. xvii), he says that 
some consonants are palatalized by an immediately following high front vowel, 
but that such phenomena are ignored in the transcription; while when palataliza- 
tion results from an immediately following mean-mid front vowel, he writes it 
as consonant-plus-y. In both instances, nevertheless, the sounds are only 
allophonic. In the texts, capital letters are employed at the beginning of 
sentences and for proper nouns, in which case the acute accent (for high tone) 
appears before the syllable. Thus (p. 8), “Ngooyi and “EZ{ba. This can hardly 
be recommended. 

There are two tonal phonemess low (not marked) and high (marked with an 
acute accent). Stappers includes rising and falling tones, but these seem to 


be clusters, as does also what he calls vocalic length. 
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There are other details which show that the phonological analysis lacks 
preciseness and completeness. These deficiencies notwithstanding, students of 
African linguistics will find this book quite useful. The tones are indicated 
throughout and are treated as phonemes; the texts also are of some ethnographic 
interest. The Commission of African Linguistics and the Royal Museum of the 
Belgian Congo are to be congratulated for the quality of the publications that 


they support. 


(December, 1956. ] 
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Coupez, A. Etudes sur la lanque - Tervuren (Belgique), Annales du Musée 
Royal du Congo Belge, 1954. 90 p. Sciences de 1'*Homme, Linguistique, volume 
9. Publié sous les auspices de la Commission de Linguistique Africaine.) 
[P60.C3901. Reviews: Chiluba language.] 

Reviewed by Mark Hanna Watkins, Howard University. 

The language, Siluba, discussed in this book is a member of the Central 
Branch (Bantu) of the Niger-Congo family. It is spoken in the Kasai district, 
Southern Belgian Congo, and is to be distinguished from kilsa, of Katanga, to 
which, along with various others, it is closely related. 

Coupez's study is divided into two parts. In the first part, he attempts 
to describe the formal categories of the verb, with particular attention to the 
role of tonal phonemes, and in the second part, he analyzes the correspondences 
between this language and Proto-Bantu. He makes his analysis of the formal 
categories of the verb by listing first each of the morphemes (prefixes, stem, 
and suffixes) of which each verb form is composed, as well as all other forms 
(nouns, adjuncts) in which verb stems occur. These morphemes are defined in 
terms of their positions as pre-prefix, initial prefix, covered prefix 
(préfix couvert), infix, vowel of the concordance (marque), stem (radical), 
stem (radical), post-stem (postradical), and suffix, including final vowel 
suffix. They are defined also in terms of form classt negative, noun prefix, 
pronoun prefix, verb prefix, pronoun infix, ‘limiting’ infix (infixe limitatif), 
pronoun suffix. The tones are indicated in all the instances and a ‘rule’ for 
the tone or tones of each morpheme is stated, with exceptions noted. He con- 
tinues by describing each complete form on the basis of its constituent aeaghenes, 
with tones marked and ‘rules’ stated for the distribution of these tones. In 
determining the categories of the verb, he says, "Dans la série des formes qui 


font une transition progressive entre le verbe et le nom, nous avons établie 
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arbitrairement une limite, ne retenant comme formes verbales que le gerondif, 
l'infinitif, le supin et les deux participes' (p. 21, footnote 20). The 
"gerund' and the 'supine' are nouns of classes 5-6 (di-, ma) and 12-13 (ka-, 
tu), respectively, according to the noun classes listed on p.45, and the infini- 
tive is assigned to classes 15-17 (ku-, no pl.), as the prefix is the same as 
that of one of the locative forms. (The numbering is awkward.) The ‘partici- 
pial" forms seem to belong to the category of adjuncts. All the foregoing are 
classed as ‘formes a prefixe nomingl' (p.21). They are, of course, part of the 
paradigmatic system in which verb stems are found. Other forms that more clearly 
are formal categories of the verb, ‘formes a prefixe verbal’ (p.23), include 

what Coupez calls ‘constatif" (past-momentaneous?), 'duratif' (some form of 
non=past), 'résultatif' (perfective-resultative?), "subsecutif' (some form of 
non-past), and imperative. Some of these categories are shown also in the 
negative. 

Following this analysis are given in summary form some ‘rules’ established 
by A. Meeussen and published under the title "Toon contractie en het ciLuba' 
(Kasayi), Kongo-Overzee 17.289-91 (1951), and a list of examples of the re- 
sults of phonotactics involving tones. The rules given are (p.29): 

"Regle 1. Si un seul des deux tons qui contractent est identique a son 
voisin, il n'est pas represente. 

"Regle 2. Si chacun des deux tons qui contractent est identique a son 
voisin, seul le premier est représenté. 

"Regle 3. a) Si aucun des deux tons qui contractent n'est identique a 
son voisin, ils sont représentés tous deux dans un ton complexe. 


‘b) En fin de mot, seul le premier élément d'un ton complexe est realisé.' 


Coupez then says (ibid.), 
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"Rappelons que ces regles ne concernent ni la contraction de tons semblables 
entre eux, ni la contraction de trois tons ou plus, ni les tons de voyelles qui 
se suivent sans se contracter (faille vocalique qui precede l'infixe p. ex.).' 

There seem to be only two phonemic tones: low, unmarked, and high, marked 
with an acute accent. A rising tone and a falling tone are transcribed, but 
as ‘Dans la plupart des cas, les tons ascendant et descendant resultent de com- 
binaisons de tons bas et haut’ (p. 43), and a vowel is always long ‘lorsqu'elle 
port un ton ascendant ou descendant’ (p.42), rising and falling tones may be 
taken as tonal clusters. The two level tones clearly have phonemic status, 
and Coupez is quite correct in his conclusion that ‘Il semble donc que non 
seulement les oppositions tonales distinguent, soit a elles seules, soit en 
collaboration avec d'autres oppositions, un certain nombre de formes, mais en- 
core qu'elles permettent d'etablir les cadres generaux de la conjugaison' (p.35). 

It is not possible to test the validity of the rules concerning tonal con- 
traction by inspecting the illustrations given (p.30-3), as the latter show only 
the contracted forms. For example, kubambila ‘leur dire’ is listed to illus=- 
strate the first rule, and the tone of the second syllable is a contraction of 
a low tone with a following high one. One must wait, however, for the dis- 
cussion of phonology in the second part of the book, where the rule is re- 
peated and where it is explained that kubambilg comes from kubaambila, with 
"le ton haut de -gmb- étant represente dans la syllabe suivante -il-'" (p.43). 
The Voisin" of the first vowel (a), according to the rule, is u, of a dif- 
ferent tone, and that of the second (a) is é. identical in tone. This is the 
only form in the entire list which it is possible for the reader so to analyze 


and thus to corroborate the rule. In some of the forms, the initial vowel is 


indicated as being involved in a contraction. Where is its ‘voisin'? An 
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example is wangata (low-high) high high ‘il (cl.1) prend'. (The supposedly 
contracted tones are in parenthesis, joined by a hyphen.) The forms upa low 
(low-high) "il (cl. 1) donne", ubapa low low (low-high) ‘il (cl. 1) leur (cl. 2) 
donne', bape low (low-high) ‘donne-leur (cl.”2)', and katupi high low (low-high) 
"ne donnons pas’ are said to illustrate the first rule; watupa (high-low) low 
(low-high) ‘donne-nous' to illustrate the first rule twice; and kupa high (low- 
high) 'donner', Upa high (low-high) 'tu donnes', bamipa low high (low-high) ‘ils 
(cl. 2) lui (cl. 1) donnent', wamipa (low-low) high (low-high) ‘il (cl. 1) lui 
(cl. 1) donnera', and k&ftmipi high low high (low-high) 'ne lui (cl. 1) donnons 
pas" are listed as illustrative of both parts of the third rule. The data as 
given do not make these coalescences clear. 

The morphological analysis is in several points defective. Gome incon- 
sistencies and one consummate error appear in the classification of morphemes. 
Coupez sets up the category 'pre-prefix' for the negative prefix ka- and for 
the class prefix in the so-called ‘relative’ forms, on the basis of their occur- 
rence in first position, followed by other prefixes. The rule for the tone of 
the syllable formed by this prefix is that it is high. ka-, however, occurs 
in second position as -kg-, preceded by the infinitive prefix ku-; and the 
class prefix that in the ‘relative’ is in first position, with the tone of the 
syllable high, is found in other forms also in first position, with the tone 
of the syllable low: katukwaéilgé ‘nous n'avons pas pris‘ vs. kukakwaci *ne pas 
prendre’ and unusipesle 'aue (cl. 1) vous avez tué' vs. ubatumg ‘il (cl. 1) 
les (cl. 2) envoya’. If ka- and y- are 'pre-prefixes', why are not ku- and u-? 
The prefixes of the first and second persons singular and of classes one and 
nine, we are told, ‘ne sont pas precedes d‘un preprefixe a la conjugaison 


negative, mais y revetent des formes speciales a ton bas, ou l'on retrouve 


d*ailleurs la trace du préprefixe' (p.11). kukwacilé ‘tu n'as pas pris' is 
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given as an example. This form seems merely to be *kgukwacilé, with the vowel 
of the first prefix elided. In kukwata ‘prendre’ and ukwacilé ‘il (cl. 1) a 
pris’, ku- and u- are ‘initial' prefixes, as they are not followed by other pre- 
fixes. = in unugipeele is a pronoun (élément pronominal), but in ukwacilé it 
is a verb prefix. ‘Le préfixe pronominal,’ he says, ‘et le prefix verbal ne se 
distinguent que par le ton; en prefix couvert (c'est-a-dire précéde d'un prée- 
préfixe), cette distinction est neutralisée' (p.12, footnote 8). In Unusipeele, 
“nu- is a 'préfixe couvert' and a 'prefixe pronominal’, but in nukwacilé ‘vous 
avez pris'l, nu- is an initial prefix and a verb prefix. The prefixes -¢i-, of 
the 'continuative', and -kg-, of the ‘inchoative', each of which occurs in 
second position, preceded by the prefix of the infinitive or the class prefix 
(in the examples given), are called infixes; likewise is the objext prefix -bga- 
in ubatuma, which occupies the same position. Coupez is forced by this classi- 
fication to regard the prefix n- in ntumé 'envoie-moi' also as an infix, which 
he calls ‘infixe découvert' (p.25). There obviously are no infixes in the lan- 
guage. The analysis could have been made by simply stating the various positions 
that each prefix may occupy and describing its tonal allomorph for every such 
position. 

Again, Coupez fails to give his illustrative forms in sufficient context 
to make his classification fully intelligible. ‘Les formes sont classées,' he 
"non d'apres leur sens, mais d'apres des criteres formels' (p.20). Neverthe- 
less, in some of the terminology, such as in his use of ‘subjunctive’ and 
‘supine’, this principle has been neglected somewhat. The grammatical termi+ 
nology which he employs, as well as some of his analysis, seems to have been 
taken over from the sources of his data, namely, the various published des- 


criptions of the language by Burssens, Meeussen, Stappers, Willems, and others. 
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The second part of the book, Eléments de phonétique historique du Luba- 
Kasayi', consists of an analysis of Luba-Kasai phonology, together with a list 
of noun prefixes by class, a detailed comparison of the phonemes of this 
language with those of Proto-Bantu (p.46-63), and a list of stems that show 
correspondences between the two (p.65-87). Greenberg's The tonal system of 
Proto-Bantu, Word 4.196-208 (December, 1948) was the primary source for Proto- 
Bantu tones. 

The nature of the semi-vowels y and wis left uncertain. They are allo- 
phones of /i/ and /u/, respectively, before vowels, but Coupez could not de- 
termine from his sources if they also are phonemes. He includes both /p/ and 
/f/ in his table, although he says that the former occurs only after nasals, 
the latter in all other positions; /1/, /t/, /z/, and /s/ are in allophonic 
alternation respectively with /d/, /é/, /2z/, and /8/; /o/ and /u/ ‘sont 
"souvent" interchangeables en fin de mot’ (p.41). &, which is found in the 
transcription, is not included in the table of consonants, although we are 
not told that it stands for a cluster. The specific phonological status of 
these sounds thus remains unsettled. Coupez says, ‘La longeur des voyelles 
est phonologiquement distinctive’ (p.42), but he does not provide any data to 
show it. He states also that vocalic length is a function of position in some 
instances and the result of coalescence in others. Its nature, therefore, is 
not fully determined. 

The comparative analysis of Luba and Proto-Bantu was undertaken with the 
idea of reconsidering 'Bantou commun en apportant aux formes reconstituées 
l'appoint de la longueurdes voyelles et de la tonalite’ (p.37). This is a 


worthy enterprise, for as more accurate phonological and morphological analyses 


are made of the particular languages, more light should be thrown on the 
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history of the group as a whole. There should not be any desire to embalm 
Proto-Bantu in the form in which it has been reconstructed. 

Coupez's study is a welcome relief from the general neglect of tonal 
phenomena by students of African languages and from the frequent treatment of 
tones only on a phonetic level. He goes awry in various respects, but his 
orientation is correct. 


(December, 1956] 


1The form nikwatilé is taken from Amaat Burssens, Le E{Juiba, langue 4 intona- 
tion, Africa 12.267-84 (July, 1939). This analysis is less ambitious than 
Coupez's, but it is much clearer. The reviewer has changed somewhat both 
writers’ phonetic symbols and has written two vowels where Coupez indicates 

a long vowel. Burssens also writes long vowels, although not precisely as 
does Coupez. Where Coupez has kukwata, for example, Burssens has kukwa‘ta. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


[P9. Linguistics—Bibliography. ] 

Since the last issue of "Recent publications", SIL11.97-108 (1953), a con- 
siderable amount of material worthy of notice has come to the Editor. However, 
much of this has been noted elsewhere, or has lost its recentness, so that the 
present list is a selected one. As before, brief comments are usually given, 
in parentheses, following a subject classification number in brackets. 

Acknowledgment is made by the present note of all the materials received 
by exchange or gift, whether listed here or not, and it is hoped that the send- 
ing of such items will continue. Some of the books included in this general 
acknowledgment will be reviewed in later issues. Correspondence cannot be 


entered into about material submitted for review.——GLT. 


Trager, George L. Language. Encyclopadia Britannica 13.696-703 (1955). [P6.] 


McQuown, Norman A. [Review of the sections on] Linguistics [in] Anthropolo 
today... [and] An appraisal of anthropology today... AAnth56.475-80 (1954) . 


P45. 
Pike, Kenneth L. Language in relation to a unified theory of the structure of 


human behavior... Preliminary edition. Glendale, Calif., Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, 1954-5. [P45.] (Part I, ch.1-7: x, 170p.3 II, ch.8-10: v, 85p.) 








Trager, George L. Linguistics and the reconstruction of culture history. New 
interpretations of aboriginal American culture history 110-5 (Washington, D.C., 
Anthropological Society of Washington, 1955). [P45.] (Reprints available from 


the author.) 


Trager, George L. Linguistics. [Encyclopedia Britannica 14.162A-H, 163 (1956). 
(P50. ] 


Trager, George L. The language of America. AAnth57.1182-93 (1955). [P70.71.] 
(Reprints available from the author.) 








Gleason, H.A., Jr. An introduction to descriptive linguistics. New York, Henry 
Holt and co., 1955. ix, 389p. [P90; P71.’07.] (A copy of this book was not 
made available to SIL for review. Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 8 are largely based on 
Trager and Smith, An outline of English structure, and chapter 16 discusses that 
work at length; however, a correct bibliographical citation of it is not found 
anywhere in the book. On p.230 occurs the statement: 'Moreover, [Bloch and 
Trager] had the benefit of the special perspective on a language enjoyed by 
non-native speakers.' Whatever such 'special perspective! might be, the two 
authors named did not 'enjoy' it, since they are both native speakers of English. 
The erroneous statement is to be removed in re-editions, but one wonders how a 
reputable linguist made it in the first place, and how competent editorial 
consultants missed it.) 
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Paper, Herbert H.; and Mohammed Ali Jazayery. The writing system of modern 
Persian. Washington, D.C., American Council of Learned Societies, 1955. 30p. 
(ACLS, Program in Oriental Languages, Publications Series B—Aids—no.4.) 
[PA1711.] (A very useful book,the first of its kind.) 





Penzl, Herbert. A grammar of Pashto: a descriptive study of the dialect of 
Kandahar, Afghanistan. Washington, D.C., ACLS, 1955. 169p. (ACLS, Program 
in Oriental Languages, Publications Series B——-Aids—no.2.) [PA1820.9.] 


Lausberg, Heinrich. Romanische Sprachwissenschaft. I, Einleitung und Vokal- 
ismus; II, Konsonantismus. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1956. 160, 95p. (Samm 
lung Goschen 128/:28a, 250.) DM2.40. [PA5009.7.] (Wholly traditional.) 


Felna. 15-16. Copenhagen, Felna publishers, [1952]. 28p. [PA5401.] (This 

is a journal devoted to Rhetic [Raetian] studies; it is distributed by Einar 4 
Munksgaard at $4 for ten issues. The whole of nos. 15-16 consists of an article 
entitled 'Igl talaccabagn' [PA5483], by a Dr. Gangale, subtitled 'Ratische Ge- 
sprachsproben mit deutscher tfbersetzung und phonetischer Umschreibung versehen'. 
There are thirty sets of sentences in Romansch and German, under such headings 

as 'Griisse und Anstand', 'Behauptung und Verneinung', 'Gespr4ch mit einem Alten', 
"Der Garten', Das Wetter', 'Beim Metzger', ‘Eine Bergtour', ‘Auf der Reise’. 

Then follow phonetic transcriptions of each of the Romansch sets of sentences}; 
these are preceded by one page of explanation of symbols, and followed by two 
pages of 'Anmerkungen'. Though pre-phonemic, the transcriptions are enlighten- 
ing, and the texts can be interesting to those [like the writer of this note] 

who have never seen any specimens of this Romanic language even after years of 
work in that area of linguistics.) 


Malkiel, Yakov. Studies in the reconstruction of Hispano-Latin word families. 
--- Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California press, 1954. vii, 223p. 
$2.50. (UCPL11.) [PA5800.0°6.] (Romanic and Ibero-Romanic results of (re)pe- 
dGre, *pedia and *mania, expedire and petere. ) 


Vasquez, Washington. El fonema /s/ en el espafiol del Uruguay. Montevideo, 1953. 
10p. (Universidad de la Republica, Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias, Instituto 
de Filologfa, Departamento de Lingifstica.) [PA5882.329°233022.] (The data in 
this article are new, well stated, and of great value. This article is one in a 
series being produced at Montevideo under the direction of Eugenio Coseriu; the 
linguistic work being done there is refreshingly thorough and modern. ) 





Mattoso Camara, Joaquim, Jr. Contribuigao a estilfstica portuguésa. 2a ed. am 
pliada. Rio de Janeiro, Edigdes da "Organizacgao Simoes", 1953. 116p. [PA5994. ] 
(An expansion of the first edition of 1952.) 


Smith, Henry Lee, Jr. Linguistic science and the teaching of English. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University press, 1956. 61p. Cinglis lectures in secondary edu- 
cation: the Inglis lecture, 1954.) $1.50. [PA6807.1.] (An important supplement 
to and explanation of Trager and Smith's Outline of English structure.) 


Cochran, Anne. Modern methods of teaching English as a foreign language... 2d 
edition, revised. ... Washington, D.C., Educational Services, 1954. ix,95p. 
$1.25. [Pa6807.07.] (Very useful survey, with bibliography.) 
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Lado, Robert. Annotated bibliography for teachers of lish as a foreign lan- 
guage. Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1955. vii, 224p. (U.S. Dept. of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Office of Education, Bulletin 1955, no.3.) 65¢. [PA6807.09.] 


(Indispensable summary in a growing field.) 


Househglder, F.W., Jr.3; and assistants. English for Greeks. Hé homi loumené 
aggliké. ... x,» 373p. Bidwell, Charles E.3; Sheldon Wise, and assistants. 
English for Yugoslavs. Kurs govornog engleskog jezika. ... viii, 366p. 
Lees, Robert B.; and assistants. English for Turks. Konusulan ingilizce. ... 

x, 370p.———-Williams, Gerald E. English for for Indonesians. Bahasa oe 

ee. Vili, 451p. Lukoff, Freds and assistants. Englis! English for Koreans. 

’e hak pin. ... xv, 480p. Gogo William W.; and others. rpeegatsh for glish for cetek ers 


of Vietnamese. Ti@ng anh cho ngWVi vidt. ... viii, 366p. [PA6807.7.A373 .. .A7725 
ve «D453 +. -G1525$ .. -H203 .. .G9410.] (These books have been published by the 


American Council of Learned Societies, Program in English as a Foreign Language, 
at $8 a copy. They are all 8x11 inches page size, lithoprinted from typewritten 
copy. Martin Joos edited the series, established the format, and supervised the 
ACLS shop which produced the books; special IBM typewriter keyboards were used. 

A volume for Siamese, produced by W.J. Gedney and G.L. Trager, is in plates but 
has not been printed. Several others are partially completed.) 


Trager, George L.; and Henry Lee Smith, Jr. An outline of lish structure. 
2d printing. Washington, D.C., ACLS, 1956. 91p. #2. PPAgBeo (Unchanged 
except for a brief Foreword [p.2], correction of typographical errors, and a 
necessary footnote on p.49.) 














Whitehall, Harold. Structural essentials of lish. New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
and co., [c1956]. vi, 154p. $2.50. [PA6809. One of several recent works 
embodying the newer analysis of English.) 


Trager, Edith Crowell. Diagnostic test in English pronunciation, with drills 
for speakers of Spanish and French. Prepared at the American Language Center, 


American University, Washington, D.C., 1956. 13p. [PA6820.7.] (Based on 
teaching experience at the Center.) 


Jones, Daniel. An eat of lish phonetics. 8th ed. Cambridge, W. Heffer 
and sons, ltd., 1956. » 3278p. [PA6821 . Essentially the same as previous 
editions.) 


Webster's New World dictionary of the American e. Cleveland, Ohio, and 
New York, N.Y. » The World publishing | company, ee College edition. »x«rvi, 
1724p. $6. [PA6851.] (A good practical dictionary, with pleasing innovations 
and no old-fashioned stuffiness. But it would be nice to see a dictionary-maker 
really innovate by discarding the traditional pronunciation markers and using 


a modern phonemic transcription. ) 


Jakobson, Roman. Slavic languages: a condensed surv 2d ed. New York, 
King's Crown press, Columbia University, ¥, 1955. = (Columbia Slavic Studies.) 


80¢. [PA7400.] 
Greenberg, Joseph H. Studies in African linguistic classification. ... Reprinted 














from the Southwestern Journal of Anthropology... New Haven, Conn., The Compass 
publishing co., 1955. [6,] 116p. [Pc95.1.] (It is very useful to have these 


studies in one volume.) 
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Wickman, Bo. The form of the object in the Uralic languages. Uppsala, Almqvist 
and Wiksells, 1955. 155p. [PD331.3.]~ 


Columbia University, Language and Communication Research Center. Peoples and 
languages of the Caucasus. [New York,] 1955. vi, 67 1., spiral bound. 22.5x 
28.5cm. [PE95.] CA useful guide to tribes, synonymous names, locations, 
numbers, etc.) 


Emeneau, Murray B. Kolami, a Dravidian language. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California press, 1955. xvi, 302p. (UCPLI2.) $3. [PF4600. ] 


Voorhoeve, P. Critical survey of studies on the languages of Sumatra. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. 55p., map. (Kononklijk Instituut van Taal-, 
Land= en Volkenkunde, Bibliographical Series, 1.) 4.50 guilders. [PG1530.009.] 





Nguyén Dinh Hoa. Sc-Ngtt, the modern writin system in Vietnam. (Washington, 
D.C.5], 1955. ivy 621., spiral bound. [PG9410.115.] (A thorough description 
of an interesting and complex writing system. ) 


Nguyén Dinh Hoa. Vietnamese-English vocabul - Washington, D.C., 1955. iii, 
429p. 20x27cm., spiral bound. PG9410.52.A608.] (A vocabulary to accompany a 
series of lessons in the languages limited but useful.) 


Sahagun, Fray Bernardino de. Florentine Codex: General history of the things of 
New Spain. Book 7—The sun, moon, and stars, and the binding of the years. ... 
Book S—Eings and lords. ... Santa Fe, N.M., 1953-4. [PJ4357.59.A68.] (See 
SIL10.26, 1952, for the first part publisheds parts 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 of thirteen 
have now appeared. The excellence of editing and translation continues.) 


Wonderly, William L.3 Lorna F. Gibson, Paul L. Kirk. Number in Kiowa: nouns, 
demonstratives and adjectives. IJAL20.1-7 (1954). [PJ4500.3312.] (Number is 
discussed in terms of an ‘implicit meaning'; word classes are established by 
syntactic frames and suffixation. These procedures result in categories for 
Kiowa that correspond to things in English, but are not necessarily in the 
language as handled by its native speakers and analyzed by other linguists 

who try to keep their levels apart.) 


Haas, Mary R. Tunica dictionary. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia press, 1953. 175-332p. (UCPL6:2.) $2.25. [PJ4610.53.A68.] (This is 
the promised dictionary for the,previously published texts.) 


Philipson, J. La ensefanza del guaranf como problema del bilinguismo. Jornal 
de Filologia 1.45-58 (vol.1, no.1, Sao Paulo, julho-setembro 1953). [PK7655.- 
O7270943 1 


(November, 1956. ] 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The completion of volume 12 of STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS with this issue 
brings to a close a period of transition in the history of the journal. The 
circumstances of the Editor's activities in the years 1954-6 were such as to 
make very difficult the publication of a journal of this kind. 

With his move to the University of Buffalo the Editor believes that he 


can maintain, renew, and strengthen the professional contacts necessary to 


the development of a strong professional journal. He therefore proposes to 
renew publication as of volume 13, but to commit himself only to the extent 
of publishing single or double issues as publishable materials and funds 


become available. The journal remains a personal venture, but there is 
assurance that if any small deficits arise they will be met by the Department 
of Anthropology and Linguistics of the University of Buffalo until such time 
as an expanding subscription list eliminates them. 

Format and method of printing will remain unchanged for the present, 
and the subscription rate will continue at $3. A subscription notice is 
included with this issue. 

The Editor must remind readers that his intention to revive and continue 
STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS can come to fruition only if his colleagues respond 


with articles and reviews promptly and in quantity. 
—-George L. Trager 





